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Some account of the early life and religious ex- 
ercises of INCREASE WOODWARD, as found 
among her papers. 

(Concluded from page 642.) 
In answer to my father’s letter, I wrote thus. 


Upper Freehold, 2d of 4th month, 1772. 

Dear Father,—Christ saith, ‘blessed is he 
who shall not be offended in me;” and “ woe to 
that man by whom offences shall come,” who is 
in any wise the cause of a brother’s stumbling. 
Such, I believe, was George Keith, one among 
the many who were enemies to the cross of Christ. 
It is afflicting to consider how the adversary pre- 
vailed in some of the first embracers of the blessed 
Truth, causing them to depart from the know- 
ledge they had once received; and, by spread- 
ing false reports concerning the good land, 
were a means thereby of putting a stumbling- 
block in their brother’s way to Zion; and, by 
misrepresenting our principles, endeavored to 
darken and suppress the growth of the gospel in 
the earth. But, blessed be the Author of our 
redemption, the great Shepherd of Israel, who is 
manifesting his power in upholding his people, 
and plucking them from the jaws of the devourer. 
For it is evident, if the God in whose hands are 
all the kingdoms of the earth had not been on 
our side, we should soon have been swept away 
by the torrent of opposition and persecution that 
fell upon us. Thou mayst see, my dear father, 
that 1 include myself in the number of those 
tribulated ones; having in my measure tasted 
a little with them of the enemy’s wrath. But 
God is great and powerful, and his might is known 
amongst us. ‘Tis he alone that leadeth Joseph 
like a flock, and is the supporter of his hidden 
ones : for the knowledge of his kingdom is hid 
from the wise and prudent, that are so in their 
own eyes, and is graciously revealed unto babes, 
who sincerely cry to God alone for true nourish- 
ment. His ear is ever open to the cry of the 
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poor and destitute, and he will give them the 
knowledge of his ways : for we “ have an unction 
from the Holy One,” so that we may know him 
that is true. 

We do not deny the scriptures having been 
written by inspired men, as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost ; but we believe they are not the 
living, essential Word; for we read, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” Again, 
the scripture saith, ‘“‘ The Word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” It is likewise said, the 
letter kills, but it is the spirit that quickens. 
Again, “The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart.” We believe that none 
but those who experience the same Divine teach- 
ing, can understand the true intent-and purpose 
of God, through the scriptures. For how can 
we, in our dark, fallen nature, without the quick- 
ening spirit that separates between the good and 
the vile in us,—unclothes the old man of his 
deeds, and prepares and redeems by his power, 
so that the dark veil may be done away; and 
thus we, being made children of the light, be- 
come capable of discerning the mysteries of the 
true word. How can I sufficiently express the 
goodness of Almighty wisdom, who of his free 
mercy hath given me to see, in a small measure, 
through the dead letter of the law ! 

We do not deny Christ come in the flesh, his 
birth, life, crucifixion and ascension,—neither 
did George Fox nor any that ever truly and ex- 
perimentally knew Christ within them, the hope 
of glory. He camea light into the world, to 
call men from darkness into the light of life. 
“Tn him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” He told his disciples it was expedient 
for them that he should go away, in order that 
the Comforter might come, even the spirit of 
Truth : and that when he, the spirit of Truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth. Observe, 
when he was gone from the earth, he was to send 
this spirit: I ask, must it not be into their hearts, 
by faith? And he says thus: “I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.” Again, “when he (the spirit of Truth) 
is come, he will reprove the world of sin,” &e. 
How is it to reprove, unless it is within? “O 
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righteous Father, the world hath not known] nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ 
thee ; but I have known thee,” said Jesus ; “‘and]} This roused me out of my carnal ease and se- 
these have known that thou hast sent me.” Is} curity, and I resolved to seek till I found my 
the hand of Almighty Power shortened, that it}God and Saviour. I sought him earnestly in 
cannot save now as it did then? and is not God | solitude, in retirement and in prayer. I gave 
unchangeable, the same yesterday, to-day, and| myself to searching, and inquiring by books 
forever ? which belonged to thy socicty of people, and ap- 
Dear father, do read carefully the 14th, 15th, | plied myself to seek diligently for that good and 
16th and 17th chapters of John, and see how | acceptable thing which my soul hungered after. 
often there, as well as in many other places in| Much I could say concerning my inward exer- 
the scriptures, he speaks of dwelling in them, | cisesalone ; for I had none of the Friends’ books, 
and that he will be with them as they abide in | nor company of such as truly followed Christ in 
him. In the first chapter of John, it is declared, | the regeneration. But my inward exercises con- 
“the Word was God. In him was life, and the | tinued until God, by his mysterious power and 
life was the light of men.” This light is his | working in me, taught me to cease from my own 
gift or manifestation which is given to every man | works, and to be still and silent before him. In 
to profit withal ; then how can we call it a natural | that day of anxiety and trial, this language was 
light, and fallible, and wanting helps? The | clearly made known to me: Be still; and thou 
apostle says, by nature we are all children of| shalt see the salvation of God. Thus, in his 
wrath, and of ourselves are nothing, unless the | own time his will was made known, power was 
Spirit help our infirmities. I may almost say| given me to obey, and TI received strength to 
from thy expressions, that thou disbelieves Christ | bear the cross and follow him. None knew my 
come in the flesh, or his dwelling in our fleshly | exercises but the Lord alone. So I conferred 
tabernacles ; for is it not written, “‘ Ye are the | not with flesh and blood; nor did I follow any 
temples of the Holy Ghost.” And again, ‘Know | leader, save Jesus Christ, who was a father to 
ye not your own selves, how that Christ is in | the destitute, and a supporter tomy weak and 
you, except ye be reprobates ?”’ God is a spirit ; | tried mind. 
and he seeketh spiritual worshippers. If we} This shows, my dear father, that we are not 
deny the Spirit to enlighten man, and to be an saved by Christ without us, but by Christ within ; 
infallible guide, we ought to be careful of put-| or his spirit, which is one. I stand as a monu- 
ting constructions, lest we add to or diminish | ment to testify that an outward belief alone will 
from the holy scriptures. Thou tellest me to | not do for us: we must know his refining fire 
read them, and pray to be enlightened: I will | within us to burn up the dross, and to purge out 
ask thee, how shall I pray? how can I pray? the old leaven of malice and wickedness ; until 
where shall I find ability to do it? how shall I) Christ become all in all to us. All shadows, 
be sensible of my wants, till that Light which | signs, laws and figures which point to him, must 
lightens every man that comes into the world, {give way and cease, when the true substance 
discovers to me my impotency and uncleanness, | comes; for then we are the heirs according to 
and shows me what I stand in need of ? | promise. It was by faith Abraham was justified, 
I well remember when I was about nine or| before the works of the law. Now look at this 
ten years old, these words ran through my mind, | figure: Abraham had two sons, one by a bond- 
“Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that woman, the other bya free. The bond-woman’s 
leads to life, and few there be that find it; but! son was born after the flesh, but the son of the 
broad is the way that leads to destruction, and | | free-woman was by promise. And observe, he 
many go in thereat.” I was filled with fear and | that was born after the flesh always persecuted 
great distress, until my life became burdensome, | him that was born after the spirit. But the 
lest I should go in the road to destruction. Then | bond-woman and her son are to be cast out ; and 
an inspeaking voice said to me, Pray to God to, | not to be heirs with the free. “So then we are 
preserve thee. I tried to pray ; I labored but I | | not children of the bond woman, but of the free.” 
could find no ease (being mixed with self-will), | “Jor we through the spirit wait for the hope of 
till I was taught to wait God’s time, who enabled | righteousness by faith.’’ For we are not justified 
me in the true spirit of supplication, vocally to | by the works of outward ordinances, or signs, or 
address my petitious to him, according to his; laws, but by the hearing of faith. For Christ 
will. Ob! my dear father, that I had been hath blotted “out the hand-writing of ordinances 
faithful to what I then knew, and have known | that was against us, which was contrary to us, 
all my life since! But I rebelled against his | ‘and took it out of the way, nailing it to hiscross.” 
goodness and mercy, and turned from his light Wherefore, since we are dead with Christ from 
in my heart, which showed me my sins, and , the rudiments of the world, why, as though liv- 
called me out of them. ing in the world, are we subject to ordinances ? 
About two years ago, an awakening alarm was | And praises are due to him who hath led us out 
sounded thus: “I would thou wert cold or hot; | of the dark bondage of these things, into his 
but since thou art lukewarm, and neither cold| marvellous light and freedom: therefore we 
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‘¢touch not, taste not, handle not.” Outward 
baptism isa figure. Read the 11th and 12th 
verses of the second chapter to the Colossians, 
and it will answer thee concerning circumcision. 
The baptism of infants is no where commanded 
in the Scriptures ; the Lord’s supper is likewise 
a sign. 

My dear father, did not the evangelists fore- 
tell a departure from the true faith, and say that 
Antichrist was then come. They could say, they 
went out from us, and their works made them 
manifest. The apostle, writing to the Thessalo- 


generated and born anew by the effectual work- 
ing of his power (whether in man or woman), 
what are we that we can withstand God? Ifwe 
believe him come in the hearts of his saints, and 
knocking at the door of every man’s heart to be 
received, how can we be saved by him, if we 
deny him? 

O my dear father, be not deceived, for God 
will not be mocked. If we sow to the flesh, we 
shall reap corruption ; but if we sow to the spirit, 
we shall reap life everlasting. I may say the 
goodness of God is great, who hath called and 


nians, tells them not to be troubled, as that the | gathered a people, and he hath enlightened me 
day of Christ was at hand; “for that day shall | also with them, and given me (in a measure) an 
not come,’’ said he, “except there come a falling | undoubted confidence in him; wherein I can 
away first,” that the son of perdition might be | stand in the day of battle, when the floods of 
manifested, who opposeth and exalteth himself! opposition and reproach strive to overwhelm. 





above all that is called God. ‘ For,”’ said Paul, 
“the mystery of iniquity doth already work ; 
only he who now letteth, will let, until he be 
taken out of the way. And then shall that 
wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall con- 
sume with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” 

Thou represents us as unbelievers, or Anti- 
christ ; but it is not so. Our religion was es- 
tablished by Christ himself more than seventeen 
hundred years ago. And the Lord by his illu- 


| May the everlasting Prince of peace, who came 
to set the prisoners free from the prison-house,— 
|to open the blind eyes, and unstop the deaf 
ears,—cause us to see his wonders, to understand 
' his mysteries, and make the lame and halt, who 
| cannot walk in the way of his commandments, to 
| leap and rejoice before him. 

I have given thee, my father, as far as I am 
capable, my reasons for changing my principles, 
or faith (as thee calls it), and Iam fully con- 
vinced beyond doubt concerning my change, that 


minating spirit hath enlightened the hearts of, it is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 


many in these latter days, giving them to dis- 


cover this mystery Babylon, that is to be de- | 


my eyes. Therefore, my dear father, I leave 
thee and my dear brothers and sisters in the dis- 


stroyed; whose coming was after the working of | posal and providence of a merciful Creator. 


Satan, with power and signs and lying wonders. 


INCREASE WOODWARD. 


The true church hath been hid; as it was said, 
the woman fled into the wilderness, as a visible,'.4 Narrative of the sufferings of John Philly 
gathered, spiritual society, and lay in oblivion,| and William Moore, in Hungary and Aus- 
as to the world’s view, until the year 1654. And| ¢ria. 

as God was pleased to withdraw his undefiled | [Continued from page 646.} 

church from the world, and world’s view, into} When William was brought before the 
the wilderness, to be for a time hid, until he in| commanding officer, he evinced a disposition 
his wisdom saw fit to bring her forth again; so|even more fierce and barbarous than Captain 
we read that John the divine saw another angel | Fusch, calling him a rogue, and saying, “ If I 
fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlast-| had the power I would at once drown you in 
ing gospel to preach to them that dwell on the | that water.” ‘Their portmanteau falling into 
earth, and to every nation, kindred, tongue, and ' his hands, he gave it to the marshal, who took 
people. And since God in his great wisdom | from it what he liked, including their Bible and 
hath seen fit to revive his ancient church from | papers, and then handed it over to another sub- 
the long dark night of apostacy, and impower | altern, who pretended to be much troubled that 
vessels chosen and faithful to preach and spread | they had no food—and finding no money in their 
the gospel again in the earth,—may not he, the | portmanteau, asked William if John had not 
great Potter, form what vessels he pleases and ' some in his possession. This he could not deny, 
send them forth? Joel foretold that in the last | on which the man demanded some of John with 
days sons and daughters should prophesy, and ' a threat if he did not comply. John gaye him 
upon servants and handmaids God would pour | a ducat, (worth, if silver, one dollar; if gold, two 
out of his spirit, and they should prophesy. | dollars) which the man got changed and brought 
Philip had four daughters, prophetesses. ‘Chere | to him, asking for some of it, which he promised 
were also many honorable women we read of, | to account for to them. Expecting that they 
who received the Truth; shall we then say to; would search him for more and take it away, 
the Maker, what doest thou? And if we!and aware that if liberated they should have 
certainly know that we are the called, accord-| need of some to defray their expenses home, he 
ing to his purpose and will, and sensibly | contrived to conceal some from them. 
experience the new birth, wherein we are re-| The people among whom they had fallen were 
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Roman Catholics, and the next day after John 
Philly was apprehended, these innocent sufferers 
were brought before the Inquisitor to be exam- 
ined. He inquired whence they came—whither 
they were going—their ages—who sent them 
out—what money they had taken up—who had 
spoken to them at their lodgings, and many 
other questions. John was searched, and what 
money he had remaining about him, was found. 
William was particularly examined about the 
books, and informed that he had committed a 
capital crime, and that it would cost him his 
life—he replied, that what he had done therein, 
was in simplicity. 

After this examination Captain Fusch had 
William brought before him, and asked him 
several questions respecting the books, and who 
was the first bringer up of these doctrines. 
William told him that George Fox was the first 
who preached it in these latter days—the captain 
seemed very bitter, asking many cunning ques- 
tions in order to ensnare him, and said he should 
cause all the books and papers to be copied and 
sent to the prince at Mentz, and when he could 
spare them, the Inquisitor should have them. 
He was afterward examined by the deputy gov- 
ernor, a crue] old man, who said he had done 
worse than if he had killed an hundred men, and 
that he would send him with a message to the 
Devil. William appearing before him with his 


hat on, he prorounced it a Turkish practice, as 
well as some other of William’s conscientious 


conduct. The governor sent for the student who 
conversed with our friends at Comorra, and com- 
manded him to tell in Latin all that passed be- 
tween them. This was taken down in writing 
and handed to the Inquisitor to read at a subse- 
quent examination, but he would not read it 
openly, probably lest the sitters by should have 
heard and owned the truth of the sentiments ad- 
vanced by William in that conversation. It 
does not appear that the student’s information 
furnished any pretext for convicting them of the 
charge of coming as spies into the gar- 
rison or with treacherous intentions. ‘They 
then brought up one of the soldiers whom Wil- 
liam met with soon after crossing the river, and 
endeavored to extort something from him which 
would criminate William. This man speaking 
falsely as to what passed between them, William 
boldly withstood him, and said to the Inquisitor, 
who was evidently eager to substantiate some ac- 
cusation which might furnish a ground for punish- 
ment, “Beware what thou dost; forifthoushouldst 
cause my blood to be shed under such a pretence, 
it will ery to the Lord for vengeance, and thereby 
thou mayest draw down the wrath of God upon 
thyself and others.” 

The proceedings of the Popish Inquisitorial 
courts have ever been disgraced by the most in- 
famous injustice and diabolical cruelty, cloaked 
under a pretended sanctity and a mysterious con- 
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cealment, which adds greatly to their terrors 
and their wickedness. Their object in this, as 
in other cases, appears to have been to conceal 
from the prisoners the nature of the evidence 
against them, and then by threats and tortures 
to extort some accusation from their unhappy 
victims, though conscious at the same time that 
they are innocent. After hearing the false tes- 
timony of the soldier, William demanded that 
the other soldiers should be examined, they also 
having heard what he said. After some demur 
this was acceded to, and one of them was brought, 
but William was put out of the room while he 
was giving in his testimony. During this inter- 
val William’s mind was under great concern, 
lest this man also should testify falsely ; and he 
thought within himself, “Surely now if the 
Lord doth not help me, they may persuade him 
to speak the same thing as the other has done.” 
When the soldier came out he told him he did 
not say what the other had, for he had affirmed 
what was untrue. Thus their artifices against 
these innocent men were defeated for the present, 
and they left without any pretext for the cruelties 
which they wished to practise upon them; for 
which, says William, “I thanked the Lord.” 

Failing in the wicked attempt to convict them 
on the pretence of treasonable entry into the gar- 
rison, the Inquisitor then told William that the 
books were enough to condemn them if there was 
nothing more,—and asked whether he did not 
know the Catholics had laws to torment and burn 
heretics and such hs carried books about with 
them ; to which William warily replied that he 
should not have expected such things among 
Christians. He then opened a book which he 
pretended contained Popish laws, and read, or 
feigned to read, out of it a paragraph, which 
said that such persons as carried books and pa- 
pers should be racked. 

About this time the Inquisitor commanded 
John Philly to be searched again for more gold, 
and the officer having nearly stripped him, John 
was slow in taking off his remaining shoe and 
stocking, where he had concealed some, and the 
marshal weary of the business and thinking there 
was none, bid him put them on again. Thus 
what little they had left was saved, and some 
days after he found an opportunity to hand it to 
William in a roll of bread, while they were 
standing among the soldiers waiting to be called 
for examination. These examinations were often 
repeated during the first eight days after their 
arrest, and many ensnaring questions put to 
them in order to entrap them, but through 
Divine help they were preserved from saying 
anything that would answer the purposes of 
their intolerant persecutors. One morning the 
Inquisitor sent for a priest, and handed him a 
paper of George Fox’s on the Apostacy of 
Christendom—on reading which, the priest be- 
came enraged, and angrily demanded “ How are 
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we (Papists) apostatized, and how can it be 
proved?”’ William, instead of entering into a con- 
troversy which might have proved worse than 
useless, gently reproved him for his wrath, say- 
ing, “ Friend, it becometh not a spiritual man to 
be so furious, but meek, peaceable and gentle ;” 
at which the countenance of the priest fell, and 
he had little more to say. The Inquisitor then 
demanded of William what his opinion was of 
what they called the sacrament, to which he 
wisely answered, that ‘‘ Christ said the flesh 
profiteth little. Itis the spirit that quickeneth.” 
So ignorant of the holy Scriptures was this In- 
quisitor, that he seemed quite surprised and at 
a loss about the words, and turning to the priest, 
asked “‘ How is that?’ The priest, but little 
more knowing than his superior, studied awhile 
and then said he remembered there was such a 
saying. Much more passed, of which no ac- 
count has been preserved ; and then the Inquisi- 
tor plainly asked William if he would turn 
Catholic? To which he made this sensible 
reply—‘‘ If I should do so for fear or favor.of 
you, the Lord not requiring it of me, I should 
not have peace in my conscience, and the dis- 
pleasure of the Lord would be more intoler- 
able than yours. Compelling people does but 
make them hypocrites, and can not truly change 
the heart.” 

Thus were they sifted and tempted from day 
to day, for a week, when their persecutors being 
unable to find any thing on which to ground 
their accusation, determined to resort to the 
cruel expedient of the rack, in the hope of mak- 
ing them accuse themselves. Of this, William 
Moore, who appears to have been chiefly under 
examination, and the principal sufferer, gives 
the following narrative, viz. : 

“ Notwithstanding our innocence, the gover- 
nor would have us racked, which from the rela- 
tion I had heard of it seemed a cruel torture ; 
and in those days I often poured forth my sup- 
plications to the Lord with tears. On the eighth 
day they made ready benches to sit on, lighted 
the candle and put John out of his room, and 
sent for me, the Inquisitor sitting there with 
two other officers, and the marshal and hang- 
man. 

“ The Inquisitor began by saying, ‘ William, 
that you may not think we deal with you as ty- 
rants, we will now lay the matter before you, 
that you may tell what you know in time, for if 
you be racked you will be but a miserable man, 
and must have your head cut off besides.’ I 
told him, ‘I had done no evil that I knew of, 
nor had [ any such thing in my heart against 
them.’ Then he read a few lines, which were 
to this import, ‘ We, Leopold, Emperor, &c., &e., 
having been informed that twoimpeached persons, 
John Phillly and William Moore, have been found 
by our frontier garrisons, our desire is that they 
should be racked, to know their intent.’ ”” 
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It is more than probable that this pretended 
order of the Emperor for the torture of these 
harmless Friends, was a mere forgery, got up by 
the Inquisitor and his abettors to answer their 
evil designs. The narrative proceeds: “The 
hangman, according to order, put an iron screw 
upon my thumbs and screwed them hard, and 
bade me tell out. Then he s'acked it a little, 
and again screwed them harder than before ; but 
this not answering their purpose, he was com- 
manded to proceed further. Accordingly he 
tied a small cord about my wrists behind my 
back, and another cord around my ancles with a 
block of wood between my feet. Then he drew 
me up on the ladder and tied my hands to it, and 
then forced my body quite from the ladder. At 
the first pull my left arm was put out of joint 
with a loud crack, being tied up shorter than the 
other ; and the executioner was ordered to put 
itin again. He accordingly slacked the cords, 
and then they proceeded to question me, having 
three things especially to ask. First, Why I 
asked the student if one should come and say he 
intended to buy something of them, would they 
kill him? Second: Why we had desired to be 
set over the water at the town, and who was the 
author of it? Third: Why I had written down 
some of the names of the garrisons and other 
places, notwithstanding I had them in the maps. 

“The Inquisitor would also force me to tell 
whether John Philly was an engineer, a gunner 
or a minister. The suspicion of his being a 
minister was put into their heads by an Irish- 
man who acted as interpreter between me and 
them, and who had an implacable hatred to Eng- 
lishmen, and especially to ministers, as I after- 
wards plainly understood from his own mouth. 
I answered, and kept to it, that he was a hus- 
bandman and a maltman, and that I knew him 
not until he came to Amsterdam. The Inquisi- 
tor then asked me if I had a mind to go to the 
Turks and become one of them? I said L had 
rather die than be one. 

“In the mean time my body was so racked, 
that my chin was close to my breast, and my 
mouth so closed that I was almost choked and 
could not well speak, and I should not wish any 
one to experience the painful torture 1 endured; 
and when the cords were slacked my sufferings 
were almost as great as when they pulled them. 
Yet still they would be questioning me so that 
I asked them where was their Christian love, 
and whether they were doing to me, as they 
would wish to be done unto. The doors being 
shut and guarded, I spoke and cried aloud in 
order that the people might hear, and bear wit- 
ness what they were doingtome. ‘Theyseemed 
determined to force something out of me, and I 
told them that by such means they might compel 
persons to say more than they knew, as I be. 
lieved many had done, in order to be out of their 


pain. I had rather they had beheaded me at 
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once, as they threatened to do, than to torture 
me in the manner they did—but they would 
not do that then, for the Inquisitor would have 
me to confess myself guilty, which I suppose 
would have satisfied them, even though they had 
known I confessed to a lie. At length I told 
them it was for the love of our religion that we 
came to these places; and then they left off, 
thinking this was crime enough, though the 

‘Inquisitor threatened that I should be racked 
again on the third day. 

“They then brought in John Philly, who not 
seeing me and having heard me cry out a little 
before, supposed I had been hanged on the pri- 
vate gallows and put out of the way. But he 
was resigned and steadfast, being confident in 
the Lord, who had sealed it upon his mind, 
before he came forth, that he should have his 
life for a prey. They put four questions to him 
to answer, and his thumbs were screwed and he 
was twice drawn upon the ladder, when he cried 
out, Innocent. They asked the interpreter what 
that was; and when he told them, they were 
smitten in their consciences and left off. Prob- 
ably they gave over tormenting John the sooner, 
because if there had been any evil design in us 
they would have been more likely to get it out 
of me, whom they appeared to take more plea- 
sure in torturing, as they could understand me 
and I them. 


[To be continued.] 


From the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 1792. 
ADVICES TO MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


1. Let all be cautious of using unnecessary 
preambles, and of laying too great stress on their 
testimony, by too positively asserting a divine 
motion; the baptizing power of truth accom- 
panying the words, being the true evidence. 

2. Let all be careful not to misquote or 
misapply the Holy Scriptures; and be frequent 
in reading them. 

3. Let Ministers be careful how they enterupon 
disputed points in their testimony ; or make such 
objections as they do not clearly answer ; or give 
repeated expectations of coming to a conclusion. 

4. Let all be cautious of hurting meetings by 
unnecessary additions towards the conclusion, 
when the meeting was left well before. 

5. Let ail avoid unbecoming tones, sounds, 
gestures, and all affectation ; which are not agree- 
able to Christian gravity. 

6. Men and women are advised agaiust travel- 
ling as companions in the work of the Ministry, 
to avoid all occasions of offence. 

7. Let all beware of too much familiarity, 
which, biassing the judgment, and producing an 
undue attachment, tends to hurt. 

8. Let Ministering Friends be careful not to 
hurt each other’s service in meetings; but let 
every one have a tender regard for others. Let 
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nothing be offered with a view to popularity, but 
in humility, and the fear of the Lord. 

9. Let none run, in their own wills, to disturb 
or interrupt any people in their worship; or pre- 
sume to prophesy, in their own spirits, against 
any nation, town, city, people, or person. 

10. Let Ministers, when they travel in the 
service of truth, be careful not to make their 
visits burthensome, or the gospel chargeable. 

11. Let Ministers and Elders be careful to 
keep their whole conversation unspotted, being 
examples of meekness, temperance, patience and 
charity. 

12. And lastly, as prayer and thanksgiving 
are an especial part of worship, they must be 
performed in spirit and in truth, with a right 
understanding seasoned with grace. Therefore 


let Ministers be careful how and what they offer 
in prayer, avoiding many words and repetitions ; 
and let all be cautious of too often repeating the 
high and holy name of God, or his attributes, by 
}a long conclusion: neither let prayer be in a 
formal and customary way to conclude a meeting, 
nor without an awful sense of divine influence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In No. 38 of your paper, I find an extract 
from the message of Governor Adams, to the 
Legislature of South Carolina, relative to slavery 
and the slave trade, in which he says, “If the 
trade be piracy, the slave must be plunder, and 
no ingenuity can avoid the logical necessity of 
such a conclusion.” Nowif the Governor be right 
in his conclusion, by the same logic it is equally 
conclusive that the produce of the labor of the 
slave is plunder. 

Again he says, ‘destroy the value of slave 
labor, and emancipation follows inevitably.” 
Here are the conclusions of a ruler in the South, 
of a man who “ says my hopes and fortunes are 
indissolubly associated with this form (the slave 
form) of society.” If the Governor had not told 
us that his hopes and fortunes were so intimately 
connected with slavery, we might see by the drift 
of his message, that he desired to continue it to 
almost an indefinite period of time, asserting that 
it is a divine institution. 

Now, my friends, we are a people differing from 
him in profession, for we believe slavery to be 
one of the greatest outrages committed on man, 
and a sin in the sight of the divine Creator. 
Therefore it behooves us to consider whether the 
premises and conclusions of our Southern brother 
be true or false ; for if true, we are like unto him 
in perpetuating the evil of slavery, though unlike 
him as regards the rightfulness of it, for we be- 
lieve it to be wrong. Therefore it behooves us, 
again, to adopt some’ means by which we as a 
society may be washed clean from the sin of 
slavery. And before I give you my plan, I will 
make a few remarks on the possibility of carrying 
it out—-the possibility of obtaining the raw material, 









It appears from the message above named that 
the British dominions produce more cotton now 
thah was grown in the United States in 1820, or 
35 years ago, and that in 1855, 202 millions of 
pounds were shipped to Great Britain of free 
cotton. , 

This annual produce of the East will find its 
way to the highest market. Again, it is known 
that there is a considerable amount produced by 
small planters in Texas and elsewhere in the 
States, which if proper agencies were employed 
could be collected. 

As regards groceries, little need be said, for it 
is well known that the West Indies are generally 
free, and if there was a demand, those goods 
would flow to us. Thus we see that the raw 
material can be had. Now for the plan. I would 
desire it to be a Yearly Meeting concern, that 
every member might be enlisted in the good 
work. Then let the Yearly Meeting appoint a 
judicious committee to ascertain the amount likely 
to be necessary to establish a factory to manu- 
.facture cotton goods, and a store or stores to vend 
them and other free articles, and to report; then 
another committee to solicit donations, to raise 
the desired amount. When this is done let a com- 
mittee be appointed out of the manufacturing 
and mercantile class of society (for they are most 
suitable, as their labor would not be much 
changed) to establish and carry on the work, sub- 
ject to the advice and control of the representa- 
tive committee, who should hold the funds, con- 
tract with, and pay the former committee (or I 
might say agents) for their labor, and report the 
state of the concern to the Yearly Meeting. This 
is a synopsis of my plan for washing our hands 
clean of the blood of the slave, and finally the 
abolition of the system; for we having put the 
candle in the candle-stick, the people seeing the 
light would come and join us in the good work, 
so that slave labor would be unprofitable, and in 
the language of the Governor, ‘ emancipation 
follows inevitably.”’ I urge this on your consider- 
ation. I urge it on the serious consideration of 
every Friend, it being a peaceful and lawful 
means, for we see the government is in the slave- 
holding power. 350,000 slaveholders shaping 
the destinies of the nation, and desiring to extend 
the area of slavery and fill the vacancy by re- 
opening the foreign slave trade, and shall we 
continue to assist them by our support? or 
shall we withdraw that support by adopting the 
proper plan, orsome other on the same principles ? 
I respectfully ask that the above may have a 
place in your paper. A FRIEND. 


‘The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
flowers, emits no fragrance ; the bird of Paradise, 
the most beautiful of birds, gives no song; the 
cypress of Greece, the finest of trees, yields no 
fruit.” 
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THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 
[Continued.) 

By faithfulness to the revealings of the spirit 
of prophecy were the perceptions of this servant 
of the Lord enlarged and made exceedingly clear. 
In the effulgence of heavenly vision he exclaim- 
ed, “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ; 
above it stood the seraphim with outstretched 
wings, and one cried and said, Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord God of hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
glory ; and the posts of the door moved at the 
voice of him that spake.”” Then he saw his wretch- 
edness as a man, and said, ‘‘ Woe is me, I am un- 
done; I am a man of unclean lips, I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. Then flew 
one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, which he had taken from off the altar, 
and he laid it upon my mouth and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips, thy iniquity is taken 
away, thy sin purged.” After the ordeal of 
purification had passed by, the query was pre- 
sented, ‘whom shall we send, and who will go 
for us?” “ Here am I, send me.” Now he was 
prepared and willing to convey messages from 
the Almighty, to admonish and encourage his 
brethren, to warn them against the spoiler, and 
to caution them to beware of the treacherous 
dealer, to guard them against delusions through 
whatever channel they might come, and he -said 
to them in the name of the Lord, ‘the leaders 
of the people cause them to err, and they that 
are led of them are destroyed.” He saw the 
mighty torrent of evils that abounded amongst 
them, and the avenues by which they entered ; 
and proffered a remedy that should be equal and 
efficient for all, in the child promised, the son 
given, whose name should be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. He should teach the whole 
counsel of God, and lead in the way everlasting. 
Of the increase of his government and peace 
there should he no end; upon him should the 
spirit of the Almighty rest, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, and knowledge in the fear of the Lord. 
To him should the gathering of the people be, 
and every man should sit under his vine, and 
his fig tree, and none could make them afraid ; 
under the shadow of his wing he would gather 
the Gentiles, and his rest should be glorious. 
Then anthems of praise would ascend from the 
altar of purified hearts, “Sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath done excellent things, this is known 
in all the earth;”’ he hath caused the arrogancy 
of the haughty to cease, he hath laid low the 
terrible, saying in his majesty, “I will make a 
man more precious than fine gild, yea, than the 
golden wedge of Ophir.” 

Such was the state of this holy Seer; his heart 
being illuminated by grace and enlarged in love, 
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clothed with the wisdom of the Highest, moved 
by his power, and enlightened by his spirit, he 
looked far down the vista of future ages, and be- 
held the blessings of that glorious era, when 
shadows should flee before substance, and truth 
take the place of ceremonies, when there would 
be no necessity of saying to a neighbor or a 
brother, how shall we know the Lord, for him- 
self would be their teacher, and all should know 
him from the least to the greatest ; he would put 
his law in the heart, and print it in the thoughts 
so plain they that run might read. Then the 
Lord would be their everlasting light, their God, 
their glory. 


tions of those that are saved must walk in it, and | 
so brilliant should be its inshinings, “‘ The light | 
of the moon would be as the light of the sun, | 
and the light of the sun sevenfold, as the light | 
of seven days.” S. Hunv. 
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LADELPHIA FIRST MONTH 8, 1857. 


In our paper last week a typographical error | 
occurred in the date of the notice of the death | 
of John Wickham, which should read 1856} 
instead of 1826. 








Diep, On the 30th of 11th mo. 1856, aged about | 
forty-seven, Saran W. Evans, wife of Nathan Evans, 
of Evesham, New Jersey, and daughter of Joshua and 
Sarah Roberts of the same place. 

——, At his residence near Moorestown, N. J., on 
the 13th of 11th mo. 1856, Bensamin WarrinerTon, | 
in the 83d year of his age. His patient waiting until | 
the period of his departure should arrive, and his quiet | 
and peaceful close, evince the truth of the declaration, | 
“6 see in what peace a Christian can die.”’ 

He was a constant attendant at all meetings of | 
which he was a member, and an elder nearly all the! 
latter half of his long and peaceful life. 

His house was, to an unusual extent, the home and 
resting place of Friends travelling in Truth’s service, 
also the welcome retreat of all Friends who chose to 
favor him with their company, for truly he seemed | 
to think it a favor. 


} 
} 
{ 


} 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Friendship—sacred friendship—were it not for | 
thy benign influence how many pleasant places 
would be rendered desolate, how many hearts 
lonely and miserable. The desert places of earth | 
are brightened by thy smiles, and the weary sons 
and daughters of toil are rendered happy by thy 
presence. 
None but the purest and holiest feelings should | 
be offered at thy shrine; and the unhallowed 
things of earth should come within thy reach 


Kings should come to it, and| 
princes to the brightness of its arising; the na-| 





only to be transformed into beauty and purity by 
the influence of thy power. Thou hast been 
called a golden chain, and truly, for what brighter 
link than thine can cheer the way-worn traveller 
over life’s tempestuous sea ? 


Thou lightest the path of the student with 
thy brilliant ray, thou sheddest a genial light 
over the chequered life of the seaman, and thou 
| deignest even to enter the humble cottage of 
the peasant, scattering smiles along his toilsome 
way. This earth would indeed bea dreary place, 
|a wilderness for the mind to dwell in, were it not 
'for the sunny spots occasioned by thy presence. 

Then cherish friendship—true friendship—for 
a true friend is a priceless treasure, but alas ! too 
seldom found. 

“ A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
Poor is the friendless master of a world: 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain ; 
Angels from friendship gather half their joy.” 


THE LATEST PROMISE OF THE IRON AGE. 


It would require some little measure of con- 
sideration to determine what characteristic would 
best express the spirit of the present age. When 


| the attention is fixed upon the doings in Aus- 


tralia and California, golden seems to be not 
altogether an inappropriate epithet. A few days 
since, we chanced to be present in a large meet- 
ing, in which a ci-devant lecturer, who assumed 
the nom de guerre of Parallax—/Puradox, no 
doubt he meant—challenged the collective forces 
of science to a tourney, undertaking to prove 
against them all, that our good old jolly round 
world is flat: whereupon, for a little time, we 
were constrained to feel that the age was a very 
brazen one. Glancing from the brazen oracle to 
its hearers, the suspicion presently arose, that 
wooden might prove more apt than either brazen 
or golden. On the fast banks of the Cam, again, 
the idea always presents itself that mercurial is 
the proper designation. But then, in moments 
of quiet reflection, that huge tubular bridge, 
which carries railway-trains from Caernarvon to 
Anglessey, across an intervening arm of the sea, 
comes back to the mind; and that mighty levia- 
than, too, which is buildingat Millwall, and which 
promises, after a short interval of preparation, to 
rush round the world every three months, witha 
burden of 25,000 tons in its ferruginous shell. 
Yes, there is in the composition of this wondrous 
age an ingredient of higher importance than 
either wood or mercury, gold or brass, and which 
does very much more to confer upon it a pre- 
dominant feature. The age is really an cron 
one. Iron, in the hands of science, is doiag more 
for the benefit of humanity, and for the advance of 
civilization, than any other material agent that 
has been engaged in beneficent service since the 
civilized history of mankind began. 

The peculiarity which is chiefly operative in 
rendering iron of high value in the constructive 
arts, is the extraordinary tenacity with which the 
little molecules of the metal hold together. They 
grasp each other so tightly, that it requires a 
very powerful wrench to tear themasunder. An 
iron bar, of the same size as an oak beam, that 
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would be crushed by a weight of 400 pounds, 
will bear 2000 pounds, and come out of the trial 
unscathed. A square piece of sound-wrought 
iron, one inch thick and one inch long, is capa- 
ble of sustaining a weight of eleven tons concen- 
tred upon its middle. 

But there are other properties accompanying 
this fivefold oak-power of iron, which are of 
scarcely inferior importance in a practical point 
of view. By the instrumentality of the steam- 
roller and steam-hammer, and by the power of 
heat, the metal can be fashioned into any shape 
that is required ; and by the processes of weld. 
ing and riveting, masses can be provided of any 
size. It seems literally that art is now able to 
oppose to the rude forces of nature iron structures 
capable of resisting any amount of destructive 
violence they can bring into play. The hollow 
beam which lies across the Menai Strait allows 
railway-trains, laden with hundreds of tons, to 
be shot through it almost without causing it to 
bend from the straight line. The Great Bri- 
tain steam-ship remained stranded for months on 
the rocky coast of Ireland, amidst the fury of 
the Atlantic breakers, almost without a strain. 
The Great Eastern steam-ship, when completed, 
if taken up by its extreme ends, an eighth of a 
mile asunder, with 25,000 tons hanging from 
its middle, would sustain the weight as if it were 
no more than twenty-five ounces. The utmost 
violence of winds and waves will no doubt be 
trifles when compared with its powers of endu- 
rance. Even the hurricane bursting broadside 
upon the marine giant, will scarcely disturb its 
equanimity as it floats upon the ocean. Such 
are the strength and the adaptability of iron! 

Then, too, iron is dug from the ground. It 
lies ready for use upon the earth in inexhaustible 
masses, which require only to be taken from 
their natural repositories, and to be prepared for 
the uses to which mechanics desire to apply 
them. There, however, is the rub: they must 
be prepared before they can be used. The 
strength and malleability of the metal are en- 
tirely dependent upon its purity ; and the native 
ore contains various earthy minerals besides the 
metallic iron. It is composed of flint, clay, 
carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, besides that 
subtile corrosive agent which holds its court un- 
seen in the transparent atmosphere, and which 
chemists call oxygen—that oxygen which is the 
lurking principle of rust. All these things are 
mingled together, in what seems to be inextrica- 
ble confusion, in iron ore. The workers of the 
metal, however, know the confusion must not be 
inextricable, and accordingly, by the persevering 
effort of ingenuity and skill, théy have devised 
a way to extricate the giant from its entangle- 
ment. First, they roast the ore; that is, they 
expose it to considerable heat, by making heaps 
of mixed coal and ore, and setting fire to the 
mass. The roasted ore gets to be deprived of 
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several impurities which cannot endure heat, and 
becomes somewhat light and spongy. Thenit is 
placed in alternate layers, with coke or charcoal, 
and lime, and the whole is subjected to a refining 
fire of a blast-furnace. The corrosive oxygen of 
the ore, under this treatment, capriciously finds 
that it has a much stronger affection for one of 
the new-comers, the charcoal, than for its old 
associate, the sturdy metal ; and so takes up with 
its fresh companion, and flies away with it in the 
state of vapor, vanishing through the air. The 
flint and clay, in the same way, make the dis- 
covery that they are near relatives of the lime, 
and forthwith strike upa sort of family union, 
forming among them an earthy scum or slag. 
The iron, fairly put upon its mettle by this base 
desertion, waxes furiously hot, and melts into a 
liquid. The superintendents of the process, 
catching it at this advantage, snatch away the 
earthy scum from an upper opening in the fur- 
nace, and draw off the molten mass through a 
lower one, into channels and moulds prepared 
for its reception. When it runs into these moulds 
it has lost the principal part of the impurities 
with which it was combined ; it still, however, 
retains enough to interfere with its constructional 
integrity. It has still mingled with its mass five 
per cent. of carbon, and smaller quantities of 
sulphur, phosphorus, and other similar ingredi- 
ents, which have the effect of rendering its grain 
coarse, and its consistence brittle. When it has 
cooled in the moulds, in this semi-purified state, 
it constitutes the crude pig-iron, or cast-iron of 
the manufacturers. This cast iron has three 
times less tenacity, and once and a half less re- 
siliency, or power of recovering its original con- 
dition, when slightly interfered with, than the 
metal possesses in its purest form. 

In order that cast iron may be brought into 
the purest condition the metal can assume, it is 
again melted in a fierce furnace, and then, when 
molten, it is splashed about with the end of an 
iron rod. Corrosive oxygen floating round in 
the air, thus invited, enters again upon its old 
pranks ; seizes more of the carbon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, and flies off with them as vapor. 
The remains of other less abundant impurities 
collect into a slight scum, and there then re- 
mains tolerably pure iron, which is taken from 
the furnace as it consolidates in cooling, and 
trensferred to the anvil, to be there knocked and 
kneaded by the hammer, until it gets dense and 
close-grained, or rather close-fibred, under the 
repeated assaults. This process of preparing the 
cast iron for the operations of the forge, by agi- 
tating it when in a molten state, is expressively 
designated by the term puddling. When the cast 
iron has lost in the puddling four out of five per 
cent. of carbon, it has been changed into steel. 
Steel is a carburet of iron, containing one pound 
of carbon to every ninety-nine pounds of iron. 
When the remaining one per cent. of carbon has 
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been almost entirely removed, there remains 
pure malleable iron. 

One great drawback upon the employment ot 
this process for the preparation of malleable iron, 
has hitherto been the heavy expense of the fuel 
that of necessity has to be employed in the re- 
peated meltings. Some of the best kinds of 
iron are only procured after six successive fus- 
ings. In addition to this difficulty, it has always 
been found impossible, also, to prepare any very 
large quantity at once. Founders have thought 
they had effected wonders when they have turned 
out some four or five hundredweights by one 
puddling. The railings which surround the} 
cathedral of St. Paul’s in London were made of | 
iron, procured by the puddling process in Sussex 
at the expense of £7000. | 

All this, however, appears now to pertain to | 
the past rather than to the present. A civil en- | 
gineer of London has just patented a plan for | 
the preparation of malleable iron by a new pro- | 
cess, by which he is able to deal with the metal | 
in almost any quantity at once. He has experi- | 
mentally shown his ability to convert five tons | 
of molten cast iron into a vast lump of pure | 
malleable iron, in thirty-five minutes ; and it is | 
stated that, by the use of his process, an equal | 
quantity of iron railing with that which stands 
round St. Paul’s might be furnished at the com- | 
paratively trifling cost of £230. 

This new process of Mr. Bessemer’s consists | 
merely in forcing air through the molten pig iron, | 
in the place of splashing up the molten iron into | 
the air. The molten iron, drawn off from the 
slag in the usual way, after the first roasting and | 
melting, is received red-hot into a sort of basin | 
instead of into moulds. This basin has holes at 
its bottom, communicating with a very powerful 
pair of blast-bellows worked by steam. The air- 
blast is turned on before the red-hot liquid metal 
is received into the basin; and the result is, 
that the metal is prevented from running into 
the holes by the out-set of the blast, and that | 
the streams of air rush through it, tossing it | 
violently to and fro with a sort of fiery boiling. | 
The fierce air-blast forces the carbon combined 
with the iron into a furious combustion, and the 
heat of the molten liquid is thus raised higher 
and higher as the blast goes on. The carbon, 





which is a superfluous impurity, is itself convert- | come debts. 
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cured after half-a-dozen successive fusings by 
the old plan. The exact quality of the iron 
drawn off depends, however, upon the extent to 
which the blast has been carried. The mass 
passes gradually, during purification, through 
the condition of cast-steel and hard steel into 
that of soft malleable iron. . There is an inter. 
mediate form, which Mr. Bessemer calls ‘ semi- 
steel,’ which is harder than iron, and less brittle 
than steel, and which he states will prove to be 
of inconceivable value for all purposes where 
lightness, strength, and durability are required 
to be combined. The cast iron loses eighteen 
per cent. by the time the purification has been 
carried to the utmost. 

Such, then, is the new promise which has just 
been held out in these iron days. The metal 
which is in such enormous demand for works of 
surpassing extent and strength, is to be furnished 
in the most perfect state, in tenfold quantities, 
and with more than a tenfold saving of the cost 
of the fuel used in the preparation. There is to 
be one roasting and one melting in the place of 
half-a-dozen tedious and costly fusings ; air is to 
be blown through the molten liquid, and presto! 
in a few short minutes, huge masses of the finest 
grained iron are to be ready for the hammer and 
the anvil. If this promise be fulfilled, the best 
steel, which is now worth from £20 to £30 the 


‘ton, will be furnished in any required quantity 


at the cost of £6 the ton, and malleable iron 
will be sold at the same price, instead of £8, 
10s. the ton. It has been calculated that 
this improved process of Mr. Bessemer’s will 
produce, when generally adopted, a saving to 
Great Britain of a sum equal to five millions of 


| pounds sterling every year.— Chambers’ Journal. 





LACONICS. 


Promptness and energy.—-Do not wait to 
strike till the iron is hot, but make it hot by 
striking. 

“How,” said one to Sir W. Raleigh, of 
whom it was said he “ could toil terribly,” ‘ how 
do you accomplish so much, and in so short a 
time?” “When I have anything to do, I go and 
do it,” was the reply. 

Punctuality. Appointments once made be- 
If I have made an appointment 


ed into a valuable fuel through the force of the | with you, I owe you punctuality ; I have no 


blast. 
sparks burst from the mass ; then the fiery liquid 
swells, and throws up the impurities to the sur- 
face asa kind of earthy froth, which is composed 
of these impurities entangled with oxide of iron 
by fusion. The sulphur and phosphorus are 
burned off with the carbon, and after a few min- 
utes, when the flame subsides, there remains 
nothing behind but the perfectly cleansed iron, 
ready to be drawn off through the vent-hole of 
the basin, and more pure than the metal pro- 


First, a bright flame and an eruption of right to throw away your time, if I do my own. 


Cecil. 

Self-rule.—The most precious of all posses- 
sions, is power over ourselves; power to with- 
stand trial, to bear suffering, to front danger; 
power over pleasure and pain; power to follow 
our convictions, however resisted by menace and 
scorn; the power of calm reliance in scenes of 
darkness and storms. , 
Progress in life-—No man becomes fully evil 
at once ; but suggestion bringeth on indulgence; 
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indulgence, delight ; delight, consent; consent, | ing been called for the consideration of that sub- 
endeavor; endeavor, practice; practice, custom ; | ject. 
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Another letter being received from Sir 


custom, excuse ; excuse, defence; defence, ob-| Edmond Andross, another meeting of the Assem- 
stinacy ; obstinacy, boasting; boasting, a seared | bly was called, and they again refused to surren- 


conscience and a reprobate mind. 
Slander.—Believe nothing against another, 


der it. 


In October, 1687, the Assembly held its 


but on good authority; nor report what may hurt | regular session, as usual, and continued till the 
another, unless it may be a greater hurt to an-| last of the month. The foliage had then fallen 


other to conceal it.— W. Penn. 





THE ‘‘ CHARTER OAK.” 


From an Address, before the Genealogical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, by Sylvester Bliss. 


Among the early settlers of Hartford was Mr. 


from the trees, so that the eye might look far 
into the surrounding forests. In the afternoon 
of one of those mellow autumnal days, Oct. 31st, 
a troop of soldiers, about sixty in number, with 
Sir Edmond and his suite at their head, were 
seen emerging from the woods; and they encir- 


George Wyllys, who appears not to have arrived | cled the place where the Assembly were in ses- 


till a year or two later, and who became Governor 
of the colonyin 1642. Before coming to Ameri- 
ca he sent forward his steward to prepare a place 
for his residence, and who selected the beautiful 
site which contained within its grounds this oak. 
It was in the height of its glory, but far past its 
prime, as was evident from the decayed hollow 
in its trunk. As the steward was cutting away 
the trees on the beautiful hill-side, a deputation 
of Indians came to him and requested that he 
would “spare this old hollow oak.”” They said: 
“Tt has been the guide of our ancestors for cen- 
turies as to the time of planting our corn: when 
the leaves are the size of mouse ears, thenis the 
time to put the seed in the ground.” 

The tree was spared at their solicitation, and 
remained an ornament of the Wyllys estate some 
fifty years before the occurrence of the historical 
incident that give it name. 

In 1662, Charles II. granted a charter con- 


veying most ample privileges to the colony of 


Connecticut. It arrived in Hartford, probably 
in September, though its precise date is not 


sion. Sir Edmond, with his suite, entered the 
hall, demanded the Charter and declared the 
government under it dissolved. 

The Assembly were extremely reluctant and 
slow to surrender it. Governor Treat represent- 
ed at what expense and hardship the colony had 
| been planted, and that to give up their Charter 

was like giving up life. The affair was debated 

and kept in suspense until lights were needed in 
| the evening, when the Charter was brought in 
and laid on the table where the Assembly were. 
Great numbers of people had now assembled, 
and some sufficiently bold for any expediency. 
The Governor and his associates then appeared 
to yield the question, and Sir Edmond was ad- 
vancing towards the table to take the parchment, 
when suddenly the lights were extinguished and 
they were all in total darkness. There was no 
noise or confusion, and the candles were officious- 
ly relighted, but the Charter was gone ! 

One Captain Jeremiah Wadsworth silently 
had seized it, and disappeared with it before the 
room was again lighted. It is said by tradition 





known, and on the 9th of October was publicly { that Jeremiah had often sat in the moonlight 
read, and entrusted to a committee, one of whom | with one Kate Wyllys, beneath the spreading 
was Mr. Samuel Wyllys, a magistrate of the | branches of the tree that her grandfather’s stew- 


colony, for safe-keeping. 


ard had spared at the solicitation of the red man; 


The government of the colony was conducted | and to whom should he run with the Charter but 


in accordance with its provisions. 


But in July, | to Kate! 


To deposit it in some unsuspected re- 


1685, soon after the accession of James the IL., | treat was of course his object, and her woman’s 
& quo-warranto was issued against the governor } ready wit at once suggested the hollow in the 
and company of Connecticut to appear and show | old Oak. It was hardly sooner thought of than 
by what warrant they exercised their powers and | it was there deposited, where no human eye 


privileges. 
charter granted by the king’s royal brother, 


made stroug professions of loyalty, and begged a | ance of the Charter. 


continuance of their rights. 


In reply, the colony pleaded the | would think of searching for it. 


Sir Edmond was disconcerted at the disappear- . 
He declared the govern- 
ment of the colony to be in his own hands, ap- 


In 1686 two other writs of quo-warranto were | pointed officers of government, and returned 
issued against the colony, requiring their appear- } with his troop to Boston. 


ance before his majesty. On the 19th of De- 


This was not the first time Sir Edmond And- 


cember of the same year, Sir Edmond Andross| ross had been disconcerted by the Connecticut 
arrived at Boston, commissioned as the governor | colony. Twelve years before, when governor of 


of all New England. 


He soon after wrote the | New York, he appeared with an armed force at 


Governor of Connecticut that he was empowered | Saybrook, for the purpose of annexing the colony 
to receive their charter, and requesting their | to the government of the Duke of York. A de- 
voluntary surrender of it ; but the colony declined | tachment under Capt. Thomas Bull had been 


80 doing—a special session of the Assembly hay- |sent from Hartford for the defence of Saybrook, 
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and he raised the King’s flag on the Fort there. 
Sir Edmond did not dare to fire on the flag ; and 
on learning that the commanding officer was 
named * Bull,” he was so pleased with his spirit 
and bearing that he said in compliment, “it is 
a pity your horns are not tipped with silver.” 
The government of Sir Edmond was ex- 
tremely arbitrary and tyrannical, but was of short 
continuance. In April, 1689, news arrived at Bos- 
ton of the landing of the Prince of Orange in Eng- 
land, and on the 18th of that month Sir Edmond 
was seized and confined in Prison in Boston. On 
the 9th of May, Gov. Treat of Connecticut resumed 
the government of that Colony, under the pro- 
visions of the Charter which had been so securely 
deposited in the old hollow tree, and which con- 
tinued to be the organic law of Connecticut till 
the present Constitution took its place in 1818. 
The Charter was beautifully written on parch- 
ment, and enclosed in a box of about three feet 
in length, in which it was brought over, which 
is still preserved in the Hartford Atheneum, 
with the sap of the oak left upon it ; and since 
then this tree has been known as the Charter 
Oak. It has been regarded with affection and 
veneration by the people of that State, and has 
been a kind of Mecca to all persons visiting 
Hartford city. A daughter of Secretary Wyllys, 
the fifth in descent of the first from that name, 
wrote to Dr. Holmes in reply to an inquiry of 
his, as published in his “ Annals” in 1805: 
‘‘That venerable tree which concealed the 


Charter of our rights stands at the foot of Wyllys 
hill. The first inhabitant of that name found it 


standing in the height of its glory. Age seems 
to have curtailed its branches, yet it is not ex- 
ceeded in the height of its coloring, or richness 
of its foliage. The trunk measures twenty-one 
feet in circumference, and near seven in diame- 
ter. The cavity which was the asylum of our 
Charter was near the roots, and large enough to 
admit a child. Within the space of eight years 
that cavity has closed, as if it had fulfilled the 
Divine purpose for which it had been reared.” 


BEGINNING AT ONCE. 


Faith is the starting-post of obedience; but 
what I want is, that you start immediately, that 
you wait not for more light to spiritualize your 
obedience, but that you work for more light by 
yielding a present obedience up to the present 
light which you profess; that you stir up all 
the gift which is now in you, and this is the way 
to have the gift enlarged, that whatever your 
hand findeth to do in the way of service to God, 
you now do it with all your might. And the 
very fruit of doing it because of his authority, is 
that you will at length do it because of your own 
renovated taste. As you persevere in the labors 
of His service you will grow in the likeness of 
his character. The graces of holiness will both 
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brighten and multiply upon you. These will be 
your treasures, and treasures for heaven, too,— 
the delights of which mainly consist in the af- 
fections and feelings, and congenial employments 
of the new creature.—Dr. Chalmers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRANSPLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 


Having for a number of years directed a por. 
tion of my time and attention to the cultivation 
of fruit trees, I find from observation and ex- 
perience, that the manner in which they are 
transplanted is of peculiar importance in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the tree. And we dis. 
cover of late an increasing inquiry in relation 
to the best and most efficient mode of trans- 
planting ; yet | apprehend that much informa. 
tion is still wanting to convince the public mind 
that a consistent and judicious course of treat- 
ment, a course best calculated to preserve a uni- 
form growth of newly planted trees, and to pro- 
mote their prosperity and vigor through life, 
although it may be attended with some extra 
trouble and expense, will in the end prove most 
beneficial and satisfactory. The first thing to be 
considered is the construction of the borders, and 
the component materials to be placed about the 
roots. Deep planting I conceive to be one of 
the most fatal errors in forming new plantations, 
and the most difficult to correct, as the people 
gencrally are not sufficiently aware of its in- 
jurious effects. 

It is not my intention to criticise upon the 
course practised by others, but simply to point 
out my own experience, and the course I have 
adopted of latter years, in regard to the trans- 
planting of fruit trees; and this I will mostly 
confine to a small orchard of apple trees, eighty- 
five in number, set in the fall of 1851, which was 
an unusually dry season, thus rendering trans- 
planting more difficult. The month previous, I 
drew from a muck swamp four cart loads of peat 
earth thrown up a year previous. This I placed 
upon the ground which I interded for the orchard, 
and added to this the same quantity of yard 
manure, carefully mixing the eight loads together 
for decomposition. Directly after harvest I laid 
out the ground in diamonds, thirty-five feet apart 
in the rows. 

The soil being rather a sandy loam, with 
gravelly subsoil, [ then turned up a deep cut 
back-furrow one way of the rows about six feet 
wide, as I intended cultivating the entire ground 
the coming season. Quite carly in the fall the 
borders where prepared for the reception of the 
trees. The holes were dug four feet square and 
two feet deep, carefully placing the surface soil 
by itself, and the subsoil in a separate heap. 
About the middle of 10th mo. we commenced 
setting the trees. First filling the holes about 
half full of partially rotted sods from the back- 
furrow closely placed together. Then the heap 
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of top soil previously thrown out was thoroughly 
mixed with a portion of the compost heap, at the 
rate of one cart load to about eleven trees, and 
the remaining portion at the hole filled with this 
mixture of fine mould, leaving the mould in 
the centre, where the trees were to be placed, 
some four or five inches above the level of the 
surface, and at the borders about the same depth 
below the surface, leaving the mould to place the 
roots upon in the form of alittle hillock. After 
smoothly paring all the mutilated roots, the trees 
were placed upon this mound, and the roots ex- 
tended, placing them in their natural position ; 
then with a shovel the prepared mould was care- 
fully sifted upon the roots, guarding them with 
the hand during the process, in order that the 
roots might be rightly arranged, and every crevice 
filled up. The roots being thiuly covered, we 
then sifted on about two quarts of slacked lime 
and the same quantity of wood ashes ; then filled 
up the holes with the remainder of the prepared 
soil, leaving the top roots at the base of the stem 
just covered, and these top roots at least four or 


five inches above the level of the surface, mak- | 


ing this allowance for settling. This I conceive 
very essential to the well-being and prosperity 
- of the tree, that it may at all times receive a suffi- 
cient portion of light and air. When placed in 
this position in windy, exposed places, they may 
require fastening for a time, by a small stake ; 
but this I did not do, with the exception of a few 
trees. 


We then placed about the base of the trunk 


a sufficient quantity of earth or sods to guard the | 


roots during the winter; this to be entirely re- 
moved the following spring. 

In the early part of spring I shortened in the 
entire tops, taking care to balance the same, and 
to remove all superfluous branches, leaving from 
four to six equally arranged on all sides, the 
trees being from two to three years old from the 
bud. Instead of mulching in the spring with 
coarse litter from the yard, as I had previously 
done, saw-dust from the mill was applied, which 
was found a good substitute, drawing the saw- 
dust from the trees in the coming fall. 

These trees all lived, and to all appearance 
scarcely received any check in their growth the 
ensuing summer, and have continued to grow 
and flourish beyond my expectations, and fail 
not, more or less, to attract the attention and 
admiration of those that pass by, especially those 
that feel an interest in horticultural pursuits. 

The above recommendation I find cqually ap- 
plicable to nearly all fruit, as well as deciduous 
and perennial trees; yet we find there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule: for instance, the dwarf 
pear tree, that is the pear budded upon the 
quince stock, which is generally inserted near 
the ground, and at the age of one or two years 
should be transplanted, and the union that has 
taken place, set an inch or two below the surface, 
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| in order that the entire quince stock may be en- 
abled to throw out an increased porticn of roots, 
that will give it a permanent support, and more 
equally balance the roots with the top ; and even 
then the tops and side branches should be anually 
| shortened in, which will materially add to the 
| beauty, vigor and longevity of the pyramid, and 
increase the size and flavor of the fruit. 
DANIEL E. GERow. 
Fairfield Co., Connecticut. 


On reading the above in manuscript I will 
take the liberty of adding that I have found in 
my own experience, as well as heard it highly 
recommended by others, that itis very important 


| to wet the roots of the trees just before covering 


| them with the mould, as this causes them to be 
surrounded entirely by a coating of earth. I 
should think also that in planting standard pear 
trees, the roots of which are more vertical and 
descend deeper than the apple, that the hole 
should not be filled quite so full as to within six 
inches of the surface at the outside of the hole, 
though of course much would depend upon the 
size of the tree; but I unite fully with D. E. G., 
that planters cannot be too careful in guarding 
against settling their trees too decp in the soil. 


LOTTERIES. 


The Providence Journal is publishing a his- 
tory of lotteries in Rhode Island, from which it 
‘appears that there was scarcely a church or re- 
ligious society in the State which did not, at some 
| period of its existence, derive advantage from 
\them, however shocking it may now appear. 

Some societies built their churches with money 
| raised through lottery grants, others received as- 
sistance after their own means had been exhaust- 
ed, while others merely used the money so raised 
to build steeples, “‘ which would tend greatly to 
the ornament of the town,’’ where the steepleless 
churches stood, to set up clocks “for the great 





| 


| convenience of the market people,” or otherwise 


| 


expend it in similar superfluitics. 


BYE-AND-BYE. 


There’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is “* Bye-and-Bye.” 
What we ought to do this minute 
Will be better done, he’ll cry, 
If to-morrow we begin it— 
“ Put it off’—says Bye-and-Bye. 
Those who heed his treacherous wooing, 
Will his faithless guidance rue, 
What we always put off doing, 
| Clearly, we shall never do, 
We shall reach what we endeavor 
If on * Now”? we more rely, 
But unto the realms of ** Never” 
Leads the pilot “ Bye-and-Bye,” 





From The National Era. 
THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND.* 


Across the frozen marshes 
The winds of Autumn blow, 
And the fen-lands of the Wetter 
Are white with early snow. 


But where the low, gray headlands 
Look o’er the Baltic brine, 

A bark is sailing in the track 
Of England’s battle-line. 


No wares hath she to barter 
For Bothnia’s fish and grain; 

She saileth not for pleasure, 
She saileth not for gain. 


But still by isle or mainland, 
She drops her anchor down, 

Where’er the British cannon 
Rained fire on tower and town. 


Outspake the ancient Amptman, 
At the gate of Helsingfors : 
‘¢ Why comes this ship a-spying 
In the track of England’s wars ?”? 


‘¢ God bless her,” said the coast-guard, 
«God bless the ship, I say; 

The holy angels trim the sails 
That speed her on her way ! 


«¢ Where’er she drops her anchor, 
The peasant’s heart is glad ; 

Wher’er she spreads her parting sail, 
The peasant’s h art is sad. 


<s Each wasted town and hamlet 
She visits to restore ; 

To roof the shattered cabin, 
And feed the starving poor. 


The sunken boats of fishers, 
The foraged beeves and grain, 
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‘¢ Then row thy boat, oh, fisher! 
In peace on lake and bay; 
And thou, young maiden, dance again 
Around the poles of May! 
«¢ Sit down, old men, together; 
Old wives, in quiet spin, 
Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn!” J. Ge We 


THE GUILT OF CONTEMPT. 


Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not kill: and whosoever shall kill, shall 
be in danger of the judgment : but I say unto you, 
that whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment : and who- 
soever sha]l say to his brother, raca, shall be in 
danger of the conncil: but whosoever shall say, 
thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. Matt. v. 
21, 22. 


Tn order to take in clearly the spirit of this 
passage, let us settle in our minds the import of 
its leading terms. We have here an allusion to 
three distinct kinds of offence, and to three dis- 
tinct kinds of penalty. First, “be not angry 
| with your brother without a cause,”’ or you shall 
be in danger of “the judgment.’ Secondly, 
call him not “ Raca,” or you shall be in danger 
of “the council.” Thirdly, say not unto him 
‘thou fool,” or you shall be in danger of “ hell- 
fire’—the gehenna of fire.”’ Here is a climax 
of penalty ; we infer, therefore, a climax of guilt. 
The “ council” was a subordinate Jewish court. 
The “ judgment” implies a still higher authority. 
| The ‘‘ gehenna of fire” may be understood from 
|its uses. It means the valley of Hinnom,a place 





The spoil of flake and storehouse ; 
The good ship brings again. 

‘¢ And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend is made, 

As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon her wounds were laid !”? 


Then said the gray old Amptman, 
«‘ The will of God be done! 

The battle lost by England’s hate, 
By England’s love is won! 


¢< We braved the iron tempest 
That thundered on our shore; 

But when did kindness fail to find 
The key to Finland’s door ? 


‘¢No more from Aland’s ramparts 
Shall warning signal come, 

Nor startled Sweaborg hear again 
The roll of midnight drum. 

«‘ Beside our fierce Black Eagle 
The Dove of Peace shall rest; 

And in the mouths of cannon 
The sea-bird make her nest. 


«¢ For Finland, looking seaward, 
No coming foe shall scan; 

And the holy bells of Abo 
Shall ring, § Good-will to man !? 





*A late letter from England, inthe Friends’ Review, 
says: * Joseph Sturge, with a companion, Thomas 
Harris, has been visiting the shores of Finland, to 
ascertain the amount of mischief and loss to peor and 
peaceable sufferers, occasioned by the gun boats of the 
Allied squadrons in the late war, with a view to ob- 
taining relief for them.” 


near Jerusalem, were once children had been 
sacrificed to Moloch, and into which, long after- 
| wards, it was the custom, from the abomination 
that attached to it, to cast the dead bodies of 
malefastors. These and other substances need- 
| ing to be consumed, a fire was incessantly sus- 
tained in it; and thence it came to be called the 
gehenna of fire. 
Following the analogy so common in our Lord’s 
—indeed, in all Eastern teaching, by which the 
| spiritual is elicited from the literal—we have 
|an intimation of the order in which these 
| several offences stand by the decision of the 
| holiest and the best. Anger is a passion of re- 
sistance ; and this unjustly or excessively per- 
mitted, is worthy of rebuke. But resistance 
concedes to an opponent a species of equality. 
Anger is a passion, therefore, that in some sense 
implies honor in the object, and does not wholly 
debase him. It is not, therefore, as guilty as to 
call him “ Raca”—a term of levity and ridicule 
which, by robbing its object of the dignity that 
anger presupposes, merits a still deeper condem- 
nation. But, “Thou fool’’—or, as the original 
more strongly has it, ‘“‘ Thou impious, thou 
wretch,” covers a human being with such odium 
and such abhorrence, that he who applies the 
phrase or entertains the spirit of it, subjects 
himself to the reprobation of outraged humanity 
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and offended Heaven. Hestrips his brother of all 
worth, of all nobleness ; he excommunicates him 
from his reverence, from his affections, and takes 
upon his own head the guilt of a heavy maledic- 
tion. Anger may be sinful; derisive ridicule 
certainly 7s so. Contempt is the blackest and 
the worst of all. But the passage involves a 
contrast as well as a climax: a contrast of the 
gospel to the law. The law took note of out- 
ward transgressions; the gospel, of the inward 
disposition. 


gospel marked, with more solemn indignation, 
injustice to his soul, the denial of his spiritual 
claims, the violation of his spiritual rights. 
Contempt, contempt of humanity in any form 
of man, is a great sin. 
Jesus. 


therefore, to trample this worth in scorn, is to 
count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing; 
to commit one of the darkest offences known in 
the ethics of the gospel. 

We may trace the guilt of contempt in the 
evil of its temper. Of course, I do not speak, 
here, of that sense of unworthiness which we 
cannot help feeling for what is vile and degrad- 
ing; I speak of that harsh disposition in which 
contempt is a habit or a principle. Thus con- 
sidered, it is evil, and always evil. It cannot, 
for a moment, clothe itself with the vesture or 
appearance of an angel. It has the essence of a 
moral atheism; and of all atheisms this is the 
worst. If atheism of mere intellect be possible, 
it does not necessarily exclude some broken as- 
pirations. A speculative atheism is conceivable, 
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The law made criminal, injury to | 
man’s body, his property, or his name; but the | 


This is the doctrine of | 
That man is of worth infinite and inef- | 
affable, is the spirit of his teaching, of his prac- | 
tice, of his life; the import of his mission, the | 
significance of his passion and his death; and, | 
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constitutes the deepest unworthiness. 


Until we 
have understood the capacities of a nature, we 
cannot measure its abuses ; until we have fathom- 
ed its capability for excellence, we know little of 


its ruin in transgression. The malignity of sin 
is revealed only to the soul, when it has com- 
prehended the divinity of goodness. But from 
such comprehension the spirit of contempt is ex- 
cluded by the malediction of its own bitterness. 
Contempt has, therefore, no faculty of rever- 
ence. It has no sense of greatness, no sense of 
beauty; it has no faith in the spiritual, and no 
trust in the human; it believes not in the im- 
| mutability of truth, it confides not in the om- 
nipotence of right. It has, of consequence, 
| neither saints nor heroes, neither martyrs nor 





| patriots; but lives unfavored in the seclusion of 
its own dark and godless being. 
[To be continued. ] 





THE POOR INEBRIATE—HIS ERROR AND HIS 
CURE. 
‘¢ Persuasive kindness will do more 
Than bitterness or scorn.”’ 
| A petition isin circulation in Massachusetts, in 
‘favor of an Asylum for Inebriates. The object 
‘is to supply them with a home, wherein 
| they shall receive such treatment as will restore 
them to soundness of health an? sanity of mind, 
‘and also afford them such facilities as will render 
' the Institution a self-supporting one for the now 
| miserable victims of intemperance. This sub- 
ject has been agitated again and again in various 
sections of the Union; and we believe that the 
time will come when every leading city and 
' State will regard it as essential to have at least 
| one Asylum of the kind referred to. Some of 
our most distinguished medical men have declared 











which could recognize separate elements of ex- | that intemperance is a disease, and that in order 
eellence, and separately appreciate them; and | to eradicate it wholly, it should be subjected to 
though unhappily astray froma Supreme Object, | @ peculiar treatment exactly as any other malady. 
has at least, in chaos, the substance of reverence | In New-York, we believe, an Asylum of this 
and devotion. It may have ideals of beauty, of | character is now in successful operation. We 
truth, of power, and of goodness ; and, while it have nothing of the kind, however, in Pennsylva- 
does not confess the personality of God, un-| nia. Several efforts have been made by kind-heart- 
consciously, it may do honor to his attributes. | ed philanthropists, but thus far without success. 
But so it is not with moral atheism ; and, prac- | Individuals who have been in the habit of pay- 
tically, contempt leaves the heart without a God. | Ing much attention to the inmates of our alms- 
It wants all the faculties which have affinity with | houses and our prisons, state that both are peo- 
the godlike. pled to a very considerable extent through the 

Contempt has no faculty of admiration. It| agency of intemperance—intemperance, too, 
apprehends only inferiority and abasement; and | which might be cured, if the proper means were 
apprehends them only with partiality and false- applied to it, Many of the poor wretches who 
hood. It is unable to discern honorable and | have become its victims, are not afforded an op- 


honest qualities visible and distinct, much less 
the claims of mere humanity when concealed by 
many obscurations. If, perchance, it must look 
on that which cannot be hidden, and acknow- 
ledge that which cannot be denied, it looks with 
no complacency, and it acknowledges with no 
affection. Presuming as it does, to spurn others, 
as unworthy, it is wholly ignorant of that which 


portunity of reform. They are surrounded with 
all sorts of temptations, while they lack the 
moral courage to resist. When, too, they feel 
that they are degraded beings, that they have 
lost caste and character, and that the future 
of this lifé is comparatively hopeless to 


them, they are apt to despond and despair, and 


indulge in still more frightful excesses. 


They 
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hear no voice of sympathy and persuasion, there 
is no home or asylum for them, they are de- 
nounced as outcasts and criminals, and they are 
often treated accordingly. The infirmity is one 
that destroys both body and mind. It deadens 
the sensibilities, it brutalises the nature, and it 
renders beings, who otherwise are calm, moderate 
and gentle, little better than fiends. This is the 
case with persons in the higher conditions of 
life, and where character is involved, and educa- 
tion should exercise a moral influence. But, 
how much more deplorable must be the condition 
of the friendless, the indigent, the ignorant and 
the weak! The results ina great many cases 
are as we have already described—despondency, 
despair, indulgence, crime, disgrace and shame! 
And yet, as already intimated, intemperance is 
curable. Not perhaps in every instance, but in 
many. If this be the fact, and such is the 
opinion of some of the most distinguished medi- 
cal men of the day, asylums such as have been 
suggested in the Bay State should be regarded as 
among the essentials of our social system. They 
could not but be attended with good. There are, 
moreover, many natures that yield before the first 
blow of adversity. They feel that the world is 
a blank to them, they cannot rally their energies, 
but sink into hopeless lethargy. It is such, 
moreover, that are peculiarly calculated to be 
won away by the vice of intemperance. They 
cannot resist its fascinations. They become 
gloomy and depressed in spirits, and they seek 
any excitement, scarcely knowing what they do. 
And when they awake to all the horrors of their 
situation, the result is, that they are contemned 
and despised, and thus driven, perhaps, to a 
repetition of the same error. To all such, an 
appropriate asylum would afford at once a means 
of escape and of restoration. They could fly | 
from the demon of inebriety, place themselves 
beyond the reach of his influence, and in the 
course of a few days or a few weeks regain their 
moral tone or nerve, and be able once more to 
enter among their fellow-creatures, strengthened, 
fortified and masters of themselves. This mastery 
is, moreover, much more difficult to acquire than 
the thoughtless are apt to imagine. It is espe- 
cially so with the weak, the irritable, the im- 
pulsive and desponding. It isa rare thing for 
a victim of intemperance to be turned from the 
error of his way by violence and abuse. He must 
be dealt with kindly, gently, and even generous- 
ly. But this course is seldom pursued. The 
vilest epithets are employed, and in many cases 
the bitterest imprecations are lavished upon him. 
The effect is to irritate, madden, to rouse the 
spirit of resistance, and thus to confirm rather 
than to cure. These are truths which are al- 
most, universally conceded. And yet they are 
not sufficiently acted upon. The father who sees 
his son led away by the temptations of gay so- 
ciety, and gradually imbibing a taste for strong 





Grink, has a duty of more than ordinary delicacy 
and responsibility to discharge. He should not 
denounce in a fit of passion, and leave the errin 
youth to pursue the downward course as fatally 
as ever; but he should endeavor to win by some 
counter-fascination—to inspire confidence and se- 
cure respect, not by tyranny and violence but by 
kindness and affection, mingled with a gentle, yet 
significant reproof. Audso withalmost every phase 
in the life ofa drunkard. Theinfirmity is a fearful 
one, but is curable by the proper means, and 
these means should be applied with the utmost 
care and assiduity. Asylums for the Inebriate 
are yet new institutions, comparatively speaking, 
but in a country like ours, so full of excitement, 
and with so many chances and changes in the 
business world, calculated to induce to despon- 
dency, and to lead to error, they seem to 
us entitled in an especial manner to the atten- 
tion of the sympathetic and the philanthropic.— 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur ayp Mreau.—The unfavorable character of 
the late foreign news has had the effect of depressing 
the market. Mixed brands are offered ct $6 37a 6 50 
per barrel. Small sales of better brands for home 
consumption at $6 50 per bbl. Sales of extra and 
fancy brands at $7 00 a 750. There is very liitle 
exportdemand. Rye Flour is worth $4 00 per barre], 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. Last sales of 
Buckwheat Meal at $2 50 a $2 75. 

\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The twelfth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 19th of Second mo. next, and will con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches comprising 
a thorough English education will be taught, and 
scientific lectures illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
will be delivered. It is situated three miles south- 
west of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
free of charge. For circulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 26th, 1856. 6t. p. Principal. 


Corse s BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the i7th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


& L. WARD, Piain Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 








